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to Spain. Thus the great discoverer of the new 
world left the lands which he had given to Spain, 
in October, 1500, “ shackled like the vilest of cul- 
prits, amidst the scoffs and shouts of a miscreant 
rabble, who sent curses after him from the shores 
of the island he had so recently added to the civi- 
lized world.” He arrived at Cadiz, in December, 
a prisoner and in chains. There was a general 
burst of indignation throughout Spain, and the 
king and queen so far shared in the feeling, as to 
send instant orders that he should be released, 

Postage to any partof Pennsylvania, for three|and treated with all distinction. He appeared be- 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;| fore the sovereigns in Granada on the 17th of De- 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if/cember, “ When the queen beheld the venerable 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. man approach, and thought on all he had done, 
—__—— and all he had suffered, she was moved to tears.” 
Very naturally, the long-suppressed feelings of the 
injured hero burst forth ; “ he threw himself on his 
knees, and for some time could not utter a word, 
for the violence of his tears and sobbings.” Was 
there ever a more striking proof given, of the wis- 
dom and kindness displayed in the counsel to 
Baruch, “ Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
seek them not, saith the Lord?’ The whole of 
these unmerited sufferings of the great navigator 
may be traced to his unwise determination to be 
“ great;” to have great wealth, great power, great 
honour and distinction. By this one error, he 
made thousands of foes, and no degree of purity 
or virtue could avail, in the presence of such hosts 
of envenomed detractors. 

One more step remained, between him and the 
grave. Columbus was now in Spain; he was 
soothed and comforted, but to his greatly coveted 
government and dignity he was never restored. 
Ferdinand had but grudgingly conceded his “ de- 
mands” in 1492, and now, ten years having passed 
away, and the admiral being in Spain, there was 
no alacrity shown in doing him the justice which 
he sought, or in replacing him in the “ viceroyalty” 
of the new world. Another commissioner, Ovando, 
was appointed to supersede Bobadilla, and Colum- 
bus was told that an interval of repose would allow 
bad passions to subside, and would promote the 
peace and welfare of the colony. Thus, all through 
look his many offences. Other outbreaks and con-|1501 and the first portion of 1502, Columbus was 
spiracies followed, and the discontented, when put|detained in Spain, while old age was rapidly creep- 
down and expelled from the colony, returned to|ing upon him. But his active mind could not rest, 
Spain, and carried thither such stories of the tyran-|nor could he fail to perceive that his discoveries 
nies and cruelties of Columbus, that even Isabella| were still exceedingly imperfect. Reflection on the 
herself, his faithful friend and patroness, was forced | past only served to convince him that much re- 
at last to consent to the sending forth, again, a royal|mained to be done, and he soon made a fresh ap- 
commissioner, to inquire into the truth of these com- | plication to the sovereigns to be allowed to prose- 
plaints. These disastrous events were not at all|cute his still unfinished investigations. Ferdinand 
surprising, in the commencement of a new and dis-|judged this a good opportunity of keeping the ad- 
tant colony; but they exhibit in a strong light the|miral employed at a distance from Cuba and His- 
fatal error of Columbus, in claiming to unite with|paniola, Four small ships were granted him, and 
the fame of a discoverer, the more hazardous fune-|in the sixty-seventh year of his age, he again sal- 
tion of founder and governor of a great foreign|lied forth on this his last voyage of discovery. His 
Possession. first occupation, which consumed four months, was 

The new commissioner, Don Francesco de Bo-|in exploring the Bay of Honduras, and the whole 
badilla, received the fullest powers to investigate|of that coast, in search of a strait which he still 
and redress the grievances of the colonists; pow-|fancied would open to him the road to India and to 
ers so full, indeed, that under them he proceeded, |China. The whole of this voyage was one of hard- 
on his arrival at St. Domingo, to put the admiral|ship, toil, and danger. Storms, strife with the na- 
and his brother into irons, and to send them back] tives, and the weak and shattered condition of his 
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From the Christian Observer. 
The Life of Columbus, and its Disregarded Lessons, 
(Concluded from page 210.) 

Columbus, however, was kindly received by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and ships for a new expe- 
dition were promised him. But the secret opposi- 
tion of those who envied him his fame and advance- 
ment, so delayed the preparations, that nearly two 
years were wasted before the six vessels provided for 
this third voyage were ready to sail. At the end 
of May, 1498, Columbus again departed. 

But his downward course, not indeed, into crime, 
but into undeserved misery, wasrapid. This third 
voyage, while he acted as an explorer and disco- 
verer, was a memorable one, for in it he first dis- 
covered and landed on the great American conti- 
nent. But when he resumed his office of viceroy, 
that post which he had so much coveted, he found 
nothing but turmoil, contention, and actual disgrace 
before him. 

Trinidad and the mainland of America having 
been discovered, Columbus returned to Hispaniola 
and St. Domingo, in August, 1498. Here he found 
all things in confusion. His brother Bartholomew, 
whom he had left in charge of the colony, had 
been involved in war, first with the Indians, and 
then with a conspirator, named Roldan. The lat- 
ter had gathered such a party that the admiral was 
compelled to make a treaty with him, and to over- 





NO. 28. 


vessels rendered it, from May, 1502, to June, 1503 
a period of great difficulty and trouble. At last, 
in the latter month, he brought his two rematning 
vessels into harbour at Jamaica, where he strande 
them, to avoid their total loss by foundering. Here 
he was detained a whole year, by the cruel disre- 
gard of Ovando, the governor of St. Domingo, who, 
not desiring his presence in that colony, sent him 
word that “he could not spare vessels to bring 
him off.’ Twelve months elapsed before this 
ruthless man felt compelled, by mere shame, to 
take steps for the admiral’s release. At last, on 
the 28th of June, 1504, two vessels having arrived, 
Columbus left his island-prison for St. Domingo ; 
from whence, on the 12th of September, he took 
his last voyage back to Spain. In November, he 
reached Seville— a broken-down old man, en- 
cumbered with debt, and surrounded with needy 
adventurers, who laid their ruin at his door.” He 
had purposed, in the days of his golden dreams, the 
equipment, like a prince, of a royal army, for the 
rescue of the holy sepulchre! Instead of which, 
hear his own description of himself, in one of his 
letters to his sovereigns : , 
“Such is my fate, that twenty years of service, 
through which I passed with so much toil and dan- 
ger, have profited me nothing; and at this day | 
do not possess a roof in Spain that I can call my 
own. If I wish to eat or sleep, I have nowhere to 
go but to the inn or tavern, and I seldom have 
wherewith to pay the bill. I have not a hair upon 
me that is not gray; my body is infirm; and all 
that was left me, as well as to my brothers, has 
been taken away and sold, even to the frock that 
I wore, to my great dishonour. I implore your 
bighnesses to forgive my complaints. I am, indeed, 
iu as ruined a condition as I have related. Hitherto 
I have wept over others; may Heaven now have 
mercy upon me, and may the earth weep for me!” 
In this spirit he returned to Spain—to find a 
grave. His sincere friend and patroness, the ad- 
mirable Isabella, died shortly after his return, and 
Ferdinand was ever cold-hearted and selfish. “ He 
received him with many expressions of kindness, 
but with those cold, ineffectual smiles which con- 
vey no warmth to the heart.” Appeal after ap- 
peal was made, but the replies of Ferdinand were 
always evasive. In fact, the king had no intention 
of conceding the one point respecting which Co- 
lumbus was chiefly anxious. To bequeath the per- 
petual viceroyalty of “ the Indies” to his son Diego, 
and to his descendants, as a matter of hereditar 
right, was the point always uppermost in his mind. 
“This,” he writes to the king, “is a matter which 
concerns my honour. As to all the rest, do as 
your majesty may think proper—give or withhold 
as may be most for your interest, and I shall be 
content. I believe the anxicty caused by the de- 
lay of this affair is the principal cause of my ill- 
health.” Strange infatuation! Had Columbus 
calmly reviewed his past life, he might have seen 
that this greatly prized viceroyalty had been his 
ruin—had been the cause of all his sufferings. And 
to his son it must have brought equal woes. If it 
were a re real and absolute, it would have un- 
crowned the king of Spain, and rendered the heirs 
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of Columbus “lords of the Indies.” But if unreal,|among all the records of the past, we know of no|them to the plain and sound language, which the 


as in times past, it was sure to bring other Boba-;more remarkable proof of the practical wisdom|Truth required, and led all the faithful into in the 


dillas and Ovandos from Spain to harass, counter- | and benevolence of the message to Baruch than is|beginning; and keep them in plain and mcdest ap- 
act, and persecute the viceroy. 


Columbus could | given in the biography of which we have sketched | parel and behaviour, in due subjection tothe Truth 
hardly have left to his son a more fatal legacy. |the outline. in all things, in au holy conversation as much as in 
Yet he himself confesses that the denial of this} We follow the great, navigator with sympathy] you lies, that they may grow up in the grace of 
claim was breaking his heart: “ the anxiety caused |and with painful commiseration. We abhor the|God, as plants of his renown. ‘This is your duty, 
by this affair is the principal cause of my ill-health.” | hard-hearted selfishness of his numerous enemies, |the Lord requires it of you, even to watch over your 
“Tt appears that his majesty does not see fit to|and the frigid indifference of those who ought to|children, as those that must give an account to God, 
fulfil that which he, with the queen, who is now in have been his zealous protectors. But still, amidst| while they are under your wings.” 


glory, promised me by word and seal. I have done) all this, we trace the main cause of all Columbus's} Yearly Meeting epistle, 1709. “ Dear Friends, 
what I could, and must leave the rest to God!” sufferings to himse/f. Not to any crimes, not to|brethren and sisters in Christ, who are heads of 
And so he died, in May, 1506, being about|any excesses, not to any immoralities, but simply| families, and especially such who are elders in the 
seventy years of age. He was a sincerely religious |to that one mistaken idea with which he set out;|church of Christ, be all diligent and careful to watch 
man, after the religion of his day. He was en-|an idea which ran entirely counter to that divine|over the young generation; that sobriety, plainness 
thusiastic, noble-minded, sincere, and warm-heart- | wisdom which had said, “ Seekest thou great things|and virtue, may be encouraged and promoted, and 
ed. Of the grand mission and achievement of his|for thysclf? seek them not, saith the Lord.” exemplarily recommended by you to them; that 
life it is needless to speak, for men are forward and | ere the liberty too many of our youth take in following 
eager to recognize and to extol it. Our object has For “The Friend.” the fashions and customs of the world, which tend 
been, while sympathizing with his wrongs, to point} Parental Indulgence, and Neglect of Restraint. |to the dishonour and reproach of the testimony of 
out the chief lesson which is taught us by his his-| [The following, met with among the manuscripts|the blessed ‘Truth, may be discouraged, and such 
tory. Had he possessed the practical wisdom of|of a deceased Friend, and written a number of|as are found in the same, dealt with, in the fear, 
our own Wellington, whose noblest distinction it| years ago, is herewith submitted, if approved by the| wisdom and love of God, that they may be won and 
was, that he never sought, never asked, anything |editor, for publication in “ The Friend.’’) brought into humility and subjection to the Lord 
for himself, how different would have been his fate!} At a time when the subject of education is elicit-|and his truth. 
His fame, the honour attaching to his name and |ing so much attention, and claiming the time and| ‘‘ And let theaged remember, and the youth know, 
family, was already assured by his own deeds, and | effort of many of the sincere hearted in the present |that when apparent signs of the plague of leprosy 
needed not the extrinsic help of titles or privileges. |day, I have thought it might be of advantage, hav-| appeared on the walls in the houses of Israel, it was 
And had he left his reward to the free will of the|ing been much intcrested myself therein, to look | the care of the priest under the law, to have the houses 
sovereigns whom he so greatly served, it could not| back a century or two and observe the manner in|cleansed, and the lepers also. And surely Christ’s 
have been a niggardly one. Leaving the toils and| which our early Friends seemed exercised about it, | priesthood should not fall short of their care to en- 
anxieties of government to others, had he asked | acting as they did under a living concern that the|deavour to stop and remove the manifest tokens of 
and obtained better and more efficient fleets of dis-| testimonies and principles given them to bear and|the leprosy of the great sin of pride, and all su- 
covery, he might, in his own lifetime, have circum- | uphold in their purity, might be committed to clean| perfluity of naughtiness. And therefore let all con- 
navigated America, and colonized Mexico and Peru. | hands, and the society of which they were members, |cerued be earnestly stirred up to sincere obedience 
Among the many lessons of practical wisdom/and the world at large, lose nothing by the trans-|to the light of Christ, our great high priest ; that 
Restraint seemed an important consideration |he may cleanse the hearts and houses of that grow- 
in their view of the subject, even though it acted|ing plague, which tends to the ruin of families and 
to repress the hilarity ot youthful spirits, and in-| posterity. a 
duce a conduct not in character with their years;} “ And further, that nothing may be wanting in 
but taught in the school of Christ themselves, they | Friends’ care towards their children, let all be con- 
had learned that self-denial was an important fea-|cerned to sce that they do not only watch over them 
ture in that work which was to “ prepare the way | for good, but that they also rule over them in the 
of the Lord,’’ and that without it, there was little|fear of the Lord; and none, in the fondness of af- 
prospect of the children committed to their care be- | fection, lose the authority wherein the Lord has set 
coming men and women for God. them for their children’s preservation. And let all 
George Fox says, ‘I was much exercised too|be exainples to them, in wisdom, moderation, and 
with school-masters and school-mistresses, warning | plainness, in language and habit; and not exam- 
them to teach children sobriety in the fear of the| ples only, but also to restrain them from anything 
Lord, that they might not be nursed and trained|that might be their hurt, either inwardly or out- 
up in lightness, vavity and wantonness. I was|wardly; neither providing for them costly and 
made to warn masters and mistresses, fathers and} gaudy attire unbecoming godliness, nor letting them 
ers, that “they that will be rich, fall into tempta-| mothers in private families, to take care that their|have money to gratify themselves therein.” 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hutt- ‘children and servants might be trained up in the o~ ; 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and|fear of the Lord, and that themselves should be} A Testimony for Christianity in its native 
perdition ;” and in exhorting them to “set their|therein examples and patterns of sobriety aud vir-| Purity.— Although there are, I trust, in all re 
affections on things above, not on things on the tue to them. For I saw that as the Jews were to/ligious professions, those who are promoters of the 
earth ;” but, throughout all ages, “ the love of this teach their children the law of God, the old cove- coming of the Redecmer's kingdom on the earth, 
present world” has carried away the vast majority | nant, and to train them up in it, and their servants, | living up to the light afforded, yet does it seem to 
of hearers, and “the deceitfulness of riches has | yea the very strangers were to keep the sabbath| me that this people are peculiarly called toexalt the 
choked the word, so that it remained unfruitful.” | among them, and be circumcised, before they might] testimonies of the unchangeable Gospel, even in its 
Yet beacon-lights, marking the rocks on which|eat of their sacrifices ; so all that made a profes-| meridian effulgence. Let not our children conclude, 
many gallant ships have foundered, are not want-|sion of Christianity ought to train up their children|that if there ever was utility in our plain and pecu- 
ing. Numerous, indeed, are the fearful mementos| and servants in the new covenant of light, Christ |liar manner of life and unceremonial worship, that 
which have come to us from past ages, of those|Jesus, who is God’s salvation to the ends of the|has long since ceased ; for surely the Lord will have 
who either have “made shipwreck of the faith,” |earth, that all may know their salvation.” a simple hearted people still, and a people who hold 
or else, as God’s erring children, have had their! Ambrose Rigge, in one of his epistles, thus writcs. | christianity in its native purity; yea, our offspring 
“offences visited with the rod, and their sin with | “ Friends, stand as witnesses for God in your day,| are designed to come forward, and practically adopt 
scourges.” We are not called upon, nor are we | against all ungodliness and worldly lusts, both|the language, “I am the Lord’s;” glorifying Him 
able, to discriminate actually between the one class) amongst yourselves and the world. ‘Be ye circum-| with their bodies and with their spirits ; for He is 
and the other; but when we observe a notable in-|spect and watchful over yourselves and your child-| worthy of their energies, while in their full vigour, 
stance of a great and perhaps a good man, bring-| ren, and indulge them not in anything that is evil,|to be sanctified for His own blessed purposes, and 
ing suffering and humiliation on himself by disre-|but timely reprove and restrain it, lest it become|that all His gifts should redound to His honour. 
garding all these warnings, it seems a plain duty|your sin; and command them to obseve the law of T am persuaded there is no real peace, or lastiog 
to compare the fault with its consequences; so that,|God written in their hearts; for if you love the|and solid satisfaction, out of dedication to Him to 
even to human eyes, “God may be justified when |‘Iruth as you ought yourselves, you will train up) whom we owe our life and breath.— Sarah ( Lynes) 
he speaketh, and be clear when he judgeth.” Andj your children in it when they are young. Keep| Grubb, 


for every-day life which are scattered up and down | fer. 
the pages of the Holy Scriptures, there is, perhaps, 


scarcely one which is more needed for constant use, 
or one which men are more ready to pass over 
with silent disregard, than God’s message to Ba- 
ruch, “ Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not, saith the Lord.” Although again and| 
again enforced by Christ himself, in such words as, | 
—“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth ; | 
for where your treasure is, there will your hearts 
be also:”— A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth ;’—* How | 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom *f| 
God :”—these emphatic warnings fall ineffectually | 
upon “ears that are dull of hearing.” Apostles 
have followed their Master in warning their hear- 
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The Great Wall—Another day's journey | It was regarded with peculiar reverence. Ourjof the States, with 64,399; and the Germans and 


brought us to Chataon—a hamlet at the foot of 
the Great Wall. The road for the last fifteen 
miles had been so bad that we were obliged to) 
Jeave our horses at Nankin, hireing in their place, 
Tartar ponies. Nothing less sure-footed than these | 
shaggy, hardy little beasts, could have carried us| 
through those rugged mountain paths, which we; 
would have done on foot, but that one miles march 
over the sharp rock which forms the pavemert 
would have left us shoeless. 

At daybreak on the following morning, we} 
climbed the highest peak of the mountain range, | 
and there, standing on the top of the great wall, 
reflected upon the stupendous folly of this wonder- 
ful work of human industry, which is said to have 
cost the country two hundred thousand lives from 
sheer physical exhaustion. The wall, which is| 
built of stone and brick, is twenty feet high and| 
fifteen feet broad, surmounted by double parapets, | 
loop-holed on the north side. As far as the eye 
can follow the mountain range, it winds over the 
ridges of the precipitous black rocks, like a gigan- 
tic serpent crawling along, and with its breath 
poisoning all around; for, turn where you will, 
nothing meets the view but the desolate, dreary 
tract of rock, unrelieved by a blade of grass or a 
tuft of moss, and huge boulders strewing the base 
of the mountain sides. It was the whim of a ty-| 
rant to build a wall where nature had already 
built a barricr far more effectual than anything that 
human art could construct. However, there it re 
mains, after a lapse of nearly two thousand years 
—a monument of the cruel folly of one man, and the 
patient industry and sufferings of many thousands. 

Having made an abortive attempt at a sketch, 
and tried in vain to discover one redeeming feature 
in this vast scene of desolation, I secured my 
brick, and descending to the pass, remounted to 
proceed homeward. Our guard could hardly be- | 





Saviour and the apostles in their discourses gene-|other Teutons, with 23,855. 


rally quoted from this version. 

What is the Vulgate translation ? 

It is a Latin translation of the Septuagint, not 
of the Hebrew, and so called the Vulgate, because, 
being the only version which the Roman Catholic 
church holds to be reliable, it is in that church the 
common version. 

When and by whom was this translation made ? 

By Jerome, about the year A.p. 400. It was 
hastily made, and became very incorrect by many 
changes, 

What of the Douay Bible? 

It is an English translation of the Vulgate, with 
notes and comments, and is the only English Bible 
approved by the Roman Catholic church. 

From what did it receive its name ? 

From the place where it was first published— 
Douay, a town in France. 

When was it published ? 

In 1610, 

Why does it differ so much from our English 
Bible ? 

Because it was made, not from the original He- 
brew, but from the Vulgate, which was from the 
Septuagint, and very imperfect. It could not be as 
correct as a translation made directly from the 
Hebrew? 

Why is our English version called King James's 
Bible?” 

Because it was made during the reign of James L., 
King of England. 

When was it begun and when completed ? 

In the year 1607, the work was commenced, and 
was finished in about three years, and was pub- 
lished in 1611. 

By whom was this translation made? 

Fifty-four of the most learned men of the king- 
dom were appointed for the task. Seven did not 


lieve his senses—certainly he doubted ours. When/serve, leaving forty-seven, as the number who were 
at Nankin, mine host inquired what we were going| actually engaged in the work. 


tothe Great Wall for. Our honest answer met 
with no credit. Were there not walls everywhere? 
Was not the wall of Pekin much better worth 


looking at? And then, as for shooting, why come so 


far for game when it could be bought in the market | 


at our very doors? His impression evidently was 


that we had some sinister project in view; but| 


when we returned with the brick, the good man 
simply burst out laughing, and set us down for a 
couple of harmless maniacs. 


———_+e>—__—_ 


Books of the Bible. 


When and by whom were the books of the Old} 


Testament first collected and arranged ? 


By Ezra, about 450 years before Christ. The 


five books of Moses had been kept with the ark of| 


the covenant, (Deut. xxxi. 24-26,) and Joshua 
had written the portion of Scripture bearing his 
name “in the books of the laws of God. Joshua, 
viii, 24-26, 

What are the most prominent translations of the 
Bible that have been made? 

The Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Douay, and 
the English, or King James's Bible. 

What is the meaning of the word Septuagint? 
_ Seventy. The translation was so called because 
it was made by seventy, or more strictly speaking, 
by seventy-two men; six having been chosen from 
each of the twelve tribes of Israel for this purpose. 

When and where was this translation made? 


fore Christ. 


tament only from the Hebrew into the Greek. 


How was this regarded by the Jews in the time 
of Christ? 


It was a translation of the Old Tes- | 607, respectively. 


How was the labour apportioned among this 
number? 

They were divided into six classes, to each of 
which a certain portion of the Bible was given to 
translate, not from the Latin nor from the Sep- 
‘tuagint, but directly from the original Hebrew aud 
Greek. 

How will our English translation compare with 
other versions of the Bible? 

It is said by the most competent judges to be 
better than any other. 

When and by whom was the Bible first divided 
into chapters ? 

It is generally said to have been done by Car- 

dinal Hugo, a. p. 1240. Butas early as the third 
century, the four gospels had been divided into 
\chapters. 
| When and by whom were the chapters divided 
\into verses? 
By Robert Stephens, in the year 1551. It is 
\said that he performed the greater part of this la- 
borious task while on horsevack, on a journey from 
Paris to Lyons.—S. S. Journal. 











Census of Canadu.——The Canada papers have 
‘published abstracts of the census of 1861, from 
|which we obtain the following facts :—Of the 





born within the Province. 


2,506,755 inhabitants of Canada, 1,917,777 were 
The native Cavadians 


Among these are 
11,413 coloured persons, almost all resident in 
Upper Canada. The rest are too few in number 
to have much weight in the community. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that there are only 12,717 In- 
dians left among them, and that only 3061 French- 
men make Canada their home, of whom more than 
three-fourths are residents of Upper Canada. 





Curious Analogy.—There is, in the natural 
world, a remarkable phenomenon connected with 
insect-life, which has often occurred to my mind, 
while meditating on this subject, as presenting a 
curious analogy. 

Most persons know that every buttery (the 
Greck name for which, it is remarkable, is the same 
that signifies also the souL—Pysche) comes from a 
grub or caterpillar ; in the language of naturalists 
called a darva. This last name (which signifies 
literally a mask) was introduced by Linnzeus, be- 
cause the caterpillar is a kind of outward covering, 
or disguise, of the future butterfly within. For, it 
has been ascertained by curious microscopic exami- 
uation, that a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped 
and not full-grown, is contained within the body of 
the caterpillar; that this latter has its own organs 
of digestion, respiration, &c., suitable to its larva- 
life, quite distinct from, and independent of, the 
future butterfly which it incloses. When the proper 
period arrives, and the life of the insect, in this its 
first stage, is to close, it becomes what is called a 
Pupa inclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon (often com- 
posed of silk; asis that of the silkworm which sup- 
plies us with that important article), and lies torpid 
for a time within this natural coffin, from which it 
issues, at the proper period, as a perfect butterfly. 

But sometimes this process is marred. There is 
a numerous tribe of insects, well known to Natu- 
ralists, called Zchnewmon flies; which, in their lar- 
va-state, are parasitical ; thatis, inhabit, and feed 
on, other larva. The Ichneumon-fly being pro- 
vided with a long sharp sting, which is, in fact, an 
ovipositor (egg-layer), pierces with this the body 
of a caterpillar in several places, and deposits her 
eggs, which are there hatched, and feed, as grubs 
(larvae) on the inward parts of its victim. 

The common cabbage-caterpillar (producing a 
white butterfly) which often does such mischief in 
our gardens, is often thus attacked: and these 
being common near our houses, are more easily ob- 
served than most others. 

A most wonderful circumstance connected with 
this process is, that a caterpillar which has been 
thus attacked goes on feeding, and-apparently thriv- 
ing quite as well during the whole of its larve-life, 
as those that have escaped. For, by a wonderful’ 
provision of instinct, the ichneumon-grubs within do 
not injure any of the organs of the larva, but feed 
only on the future butterfly inclosed within it. 
And, consequently, it is hardly possible to distin- 
guish a caterpillar which has these enemies within 
it from those that are untouched. 

But when the period arrives for the close of the 
larva-life, the difference appears. You may often 
observe the common cabbage caterpillar retiring, to 
undergo their change, into some sheltered spot, 
such as the walls of a summer-house; and some 
of them—those that have escaped the parasites— 
assuming the pupa-state, from which they emerge 
'butterflies. But as for the others, the ichneumon- 


é jof British, and those of French origin, are nearly|grubs at this period issue forth, and spin their little 
At Alexandria, in Egypt, about 400 years be- equal in their numbers, being 1,037,170 and 880,-|cocoons of bright yellow silk (about the size and 


Next to these, the two most|shape of grains of wheat) from which they are to 
numerous classes of their population, come the|issue as flies. 
Irish, with 241,423; the English and Welsh, with|thing remains but anemptyskin. The hidden but- 
127,423; the Scotch, with 111,959; the natives|terfly has been secretly consumed. 


Of the unfortunate caterpillar no- 
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Now, when you are contemplating with wonder| might be disproved ; but what answer can be made |tianity is a simple system, adapted to the compre- 


this most curious phenomenon, consider whether|to “ possibilities” and ‘“ doubts ?” 


there is not something analogous to it in the con- 
dition of some of our race; whether a man may 
not have a kind of secret enemy within his own 
bosom, destroying his soul— Psyche—though with- 
out interfering with his well-being during the pre- 
sent stage of his existence; and whose presence 
may never be detected till the time arrives when 
the last great change should take place. 

Christian reader, reflect whether this may not be 
your case. And remember that it isin your power, 
now, through the help that is promised, to detect 
and destroy these secret but deadly enemies with- 
in you !— Whately’s Future State, Lec. X. 

ledlacalliitiaickitin 
Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 211.) 

It is obvious that this reasoning proceeds upon 
the principle that 2¢ ts lawful to do evil that good 
may come, If good will come by violating a treaty, 
we may violate it. If good will come by slaugh- 
tering other men, we may slaughter them. I know 
that the advocate of expediency will tell us that 
that is not evil of which good, in the aggregate, 
comes; and that the good or evil of actions consists 
in the good or evil of their general consequences. 
—I appeal to the understanding and the conscience 
of the reader—lIs this distinction honest to the 
meaning of the apostle? Did he intend to tell his 
readers that they might violate their solemn pro- 
mises, that they might destroy their fellow chris- 
tians, in order that good might come? If he did 
mean this, surely there was little truth in the de- 
claration of the same apostle, that he used great 
plainness of speech. 

We are told that “ whatever is expedient is right.” 
We shall not quarrel with the dogma, but how is 
expediency to be determined? By the calculations 
and guessings of men, or by the knowledge and 
foresight of God? Expediency may be the test of 
our duties, but what is the test of expediency ?— 
Obviously, I think, it is this; the decisions which 
God has made known respecting what is best for 
man. Calculations of expediency, of “ particular 
and general consequences,” are not intrusted to us, 
for this most satisfactory reason—that we cannot 
make them. The calculation, to be any thing bet- 
ter than vague guessing, requires prescience, and 
where is prescience to be sought? Now it is con- 
ceded by our opponents, that the only possessor of 
prescience has declared that the forbearing, non- 
resisting character 7s best for man. Yet we are 
told, that sometimes it is zot best, that sometimes 
it is “‘inexpedient.”” How do we discover this? 
The promulgator of the law has never intimated it. 
Whence then, do we derive the right of substitut- 
ing our computations for His prescience? Or, 
having obtained it, what is the limit to its exer- 
cise? If, because we calculate that obedience will 
not be beneficial, we may dispense with his laws in 
one instance, why may we not dispense with them 
in ten? Why may we not abrogate them alto- 
gether ? 

The right is however claimed ; and how is it to 
be exercised? We are told that the duty of obe- 
dience “ may sometimes be doubted,” —that in some 
cases, we are induced to “‘call in question” the ob- 
ligation of the christian rule—that “ situations may 
be feigned,’—that circumstances “may possibly 
arise,” in which we are at liberty to dispense with 
it—that still it is dangerous to leave “ it to the suf- 
ferer to decide” when the obligation of the rule 
ceases; and that of all these doubts “ philosophy 
furnishes no precise solution !”—I know not how to 
contend against such principles as these. An ar- 
gument might be repelled; the assertion of a fact 


They who are 
at liberty to gwvess that christian laws may some- 
times be suspended, are at liberty to guess that 


Jupiter is a fixed star, or that the existence of| 


America is a fiction. What answer the man of 
science would make to such suppositions I do not 
know, and I donot know what answer to make to 
ours. Amongst a community which had to decide 
on the “ particular and general consequences” of 
some political measure, which involved the sacrifice 
of the principles of christianity, there would of ne- 
cessity be an endless variety of opinions. Some 
would think it expedient to supersede the law of 
christianity, and some would think the evil of obey- 
ing the law less than the evil of transgressing it. 
Some would think that the “particular mischief” 
outweighed the “ general rule,” and some that the 
“general rule” ontweighed the “ particular mis- 
chief.” And in this chaos of opinion, what is the 
line of rectitude, or how is it to be discovered ? 
Or, is that rectitude, which appears to each sepa- 
rate individual tobe right? And are thereas many 
species of truth as there are discordancies of opin- 
ion ?—Is this the simplicity of the gospel? Is this 
the path in which a wayfaring map, though a fool, 
shall not err? 

These are the principles of expediency on which 
it is argued that the duties which attach to private 
life do not attach to citizens.—I think it will be ob- 
vious to the eye of candour, that they are exceed- 
ingly indeterminate and vague. Little more ap- 
pears to be done by Dr. Paley than to exhibit their 
doubtfulness. In truth, I do not know whether he 
has argued better in favour of his position, or 
against it. ‘To me it appears that he has evinced 
it tobe fallacious; for 1 do not think that any thing 
can be christian truth, of which the truth cannot be 
more evidently proved. But whatever may be 
thought of the conclusion, the reader will certainly 
perceive that the whole question is involved in ex- 
treme vagueness and indecision: an indecision and 
yagueness which it is difficult to conceive that chris- 
tianity ever intended should be hung over the very 
greatest question of practical morality that man has 
to determine ; over the question that asks whether 
the followers of Christ are at liberty to destroy one 
another. Thatsuch a procedure as a war is, under 
any circumstances, sanctioned by christianity, from 
whose principles it is acknowledge to be “ abhor- 
rent,” ought to be clearly made out. It ought to be 
obvious to loose examination. It ought not to be 
necessary to ascertaining it, that a critical investi- 
gation should be made, of questions which ordinary 
men cannot comprehend, and which, if they com- 
prechended them, they could not determine; and 
above all, that investigation ought not to end, as we 
have seen it does end, in vague indecision—in 
‘f doubts” of which even “ Philosophy furnishes no 
precise solution.” But when this indecision and 
vagueness are brought to oppose the christian evi- 
dence for peace; when it is contended, not only 
that it militates against that evidence, byt that it 
outbalances and supersedes it—we would say of 
such an argument, that it is not only weak, but idle; 
of such a conclysion that it is not only unsound, 
but preposterous. 

Christian obligation is a much more simple thing 
than speculative philosophy would make it appear ; 


and to all those who suppose that our relations as 
subjects dismiss the obligation of christian laws, 
we would offer the consideration, that neither the 
Founder of christianity nor his apostles ever made 
the distinction. 
general consequences,” of ‘‘ general advantages 
and particular mischiefs,” no traces are to be foynd| force.” The tea-table and the drawing-room have 
in their words or writings, The morality of chris-|often told us this; but philosophy should tell us 


Of questions of “ particular and 


hensions of ordinary men. Were it otherwise, what 
would be its usefulness? If philosophers only could 
examine our duties, and if their examinations ended 
in doubts without solution, how would men, without 
learning and without leisure, regulate their con- 
duct? I think, indced, that it is a sufficient objee- 
tion to all such theories as the present, that they 
are not adapted to the wayfaring man. If the 
present theory be admitted, one of these two effects 
will be the consequence: the greater part of the 
community must trust for the discovery of their du- 
ties to the sagacity of others, or they must act with- 
out any knowledge of their duties at ail. 

But, that the pacific injunctions of the christian 
Scriptures do apply to us, under every circumstance 
of life, whether private or publie, appears to be 
made necessary by the universality of christian ob- 
ligation. The language of christianity upon the 
a] of her moral laws, is essentially this— 
“ What I say unto you, I say unto all.” The pa. 
cific laws of our religion, then, are binding upon 
all men; upon the king and upon every individual 
who advises him, upon every member of a legisla. 
ture, upon every officer and agent, and upon every 
private citizen. How then can that be lawful for 
a body of men which is unlawful for each indivi. 
dual? How if one be disobedient, can his offenc: 
make disobedience lawful to all? We maintain 
yet more, and say, that to dismiss christian benevo- 
lence as subjects, and to retain it as individuals, is 
simply impossible. He who possesses that subjuga- 
tion of the affections and that universality of be- 
nevolence, by whieh he is influenced to do good to 
those who hate him, and to love his enemies in pri- 
vate life, cannot, without abandoning those disposi- 
tions, butcher other men beeause they are called 
public enemies. 

The whole position, therefore, that the pacific 
commands and prohibitions of the christian Scrip- 
tures do not apply to our conduct as subjects of a 
state, appears to me to be a fallacy. Some of the 
arguments which are brought to support it, so flip- 
pantly dispense with the principles of christian ob- 
ligation, so gratuitously assume, that because obe- 
dience may be difficult, obedience is not required, 
that they are rather an excuse for the distinction 
than a justification of it—and some are so lamen- 
tably vague and indeterminate, the principles which 
are proposed are so technical, so inapplicable to the 
circumstance of soejety, and in truth, so incapable 
of being practically applied, that it is not credible 
that they were designed to suspend the obligation 
of rules which were imposed by a revelation from 
Heaven. 

The reputation of Dr. Paley is sogreat, that, as 
he bas devoted a chapter of the Moral Philosophy 
to “ War and Military Establisments,”’ it will per- 
haps be expected, in an inquiry like the present, 
that some specific reference should be made to his 
opinions ; and I make this reference willingly. 

The chapter “on War” begins thus :—* Because 
the christian Scriptures describe wars, as what 
they are, as crimes or judgments, some men have 
been led to believe that it is unlawful for a chris- 
tian to bear arms. But it should be remembered, 
that it may be necessary for individuals to unite 
their force, and for this end to resign themselves to 
a common will ; and yet it may be true that that 
will is often actuated by criminal motives, and often 
determined to destructive purposes.” ‘This is 4 
most remarkable paragraph: It assumes, at once, 
the whole subject of inquiry, and is an assumption 
couched in extraordinary laxity of language. —“ It 


may be necessary for individuals to unite their 
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how the necessity is proved. Nor is the morality|interior, Sept. 25, 1860. Letters have been re-|Should this be quickly obtained, J. Petherick will 
of the paragraph more rigid than the philosophy, |ceived from them, dated Khoko in Western Ugogo,| undertake to reach Gondokoro in November, 1861, 
— Wars are crimes,” and are often undertaken| Dec. 12, 1860. He wilt then explore until March, 1862, when the 
from “criminal motives, and determined to de-| Petherick’s Expediiton to Gondokoro.—To co-|setting in of the rainy season prevents farther 
structive purposes ;” yet of these purposes, and |operate with Capt. Speke, John Petherick, (author|movements. Starting afresh in August, 1862, he 
motives, and crimes, “it may be necessary” for|of “ Egypt, the Soudan and Central Africa ; being| proposes to continue his travels till February, 1863, 
christians to become the abettors and accomplices! |sketches from sixteen years travel,” London, 1861,|and after that to return to Gondokoro, reaching 

Paley proceeds to say, that inthe New ‘esta-|8vo.,) for many years British Consul at Khartum,|his depot in 1863 or early in 1864.” 
ment the profession of a soldier is nowhere forbid-|has been commissioned by the Government and so-| Although only £1000, or half of the sum called 
den or condemned ; and he refersto the case of John|ciety already mentioned, to go up the Nile to Gondo-|for, was raised, J. Petherick set out in April, 
the Baptist, of the Roman centurion, and of Cor-|koro, fourteen hundred miles above Khartum and|1861. Letters have been received from him dated 
nelius; and with this he finishes all inquiry into| nineteen hundred above Alexandria, where he will| Korosko, Aug. 9, 1861. 
the christian evidence upon the subject, after hav- | be able to establish a depot of provisions and appara-| ‘The following instrumental instructions for his 
ing expended upon it less than a page of the edition | tus for Capt. Speke, and if need be, engage with him | guidance were issued by the Honorary Secretary 
before me. in exploring any part of that region. Gondokoro,|of the Society, F. Galton, Esq. : 

These arguments are all derived from the silence |described as being in north latitude, 4° 30’ and| “The observations that it is absolutely requi- 
of the New Testament, and to all reasoning founded | east longitude 31° 50’, is the seat of an ivory mart/site you should make, are— 
upon this silence, no one can give a better answer|during the months of December and January,} “1. You are earnestly recommended to use 
than himself. In replying to the defences by which|when traders from Khartum visit it and obtain|every opportunity of practising with your sextants 
the advocates of slavery attempt to justify it, he|their ivory in exchange for grain and beads. Here|wpon stars while on the lower Nile, and able to 
notices that which they advance from the silence of|also Knoblecher established a Roman Catholic|check your results with known latitudes; also to 
the New Testament respecting it. He says—Itis| mission, which was abandoned in 1859. practise observing eclipses and oceultations under 
urged that “ Slavery was a part of the civil consti-| The appeal of the Royal Geographical Society |the same circumstances. 
tution of most countries when christianity appear-|for funds to the extent of £2000, in aid of this} “2. As a general rule, observations should be 
ed: yet that no passage is to be found in the chris-|expedition, gives the following additional state-|made at marked points, such as the confluence of 
tian Scriptures, by which it is condemned or pro-| ments : rivers, prominent hills, and native towns, rather 
hibited.” “ This,” he rejoins, “ is true; for chris-| “Immediately above Gondokoro, a succession of|than at mere envampments. 
tianity, soliciting admission into all nations of the|rapids prevent farther navigation; below Gondo-| “3. Reliable latitudes of different places on the 
world, abstained, as behooved it, from intermeddling | koro the passage is perfectly open to boats, sailing at} White Nile between Khartum and Gondokoro, and 
with the civil institutions of any. But does it fol-|the times when the periodical winds are favourable.|on your further line of travel. The latitude | of 
low, from the silence of Scripture concerning them, | During ten months of the year Gondokoro is de-|Gondokoro is especially desired, and the meridian 
that all the civil institutions which then prevailed|serted; the scanty and barbarous population of|altitudes of at least six stars; three north and 
were right, or that the bad should not be exchanged |the village is dispersed over its barren neighbor-|three south should there be observed. 
for better?” I beg the reader to apply this reason-|hood, and an expedition, such as that under Cap-| ‘4. Longitudes by the exceedingly simple me- 
ing to Paley’s own arguments in favour of war from |tain Speke and Grant must necessarily be—ex-|thods of the eclipses of Jupiter's statellites, or of 
the silence of the Scriptures. How happens it that|hausted of means of barter, and wholly ignorant] occultations of stars, to be made at Gondokoro and 
he did not remember it himself ? of the negro languages of Northern Africa—will|at the furthest point of your travel, or at places 

(To be continued.) be sure to tempt hostility, and to incur serious|adjacent to these. The local time should there be 
danger of absolute want of supplies. lf Captain|determined by more than one set of observations, 
Speke be unable to reach Gondokoro in December} to guard against error, and the method of altitudes 
or January, his position will be exceedingly pre-|on both sides of the meridian should always be 
carious, while farther advance to the north would/used. Any longitude south of the parallel of the 
be impossible. Babr el Ghazal would be very valuable. 

“The first of J. Petherick’s proposed objects, is} “5. The elevation above the sea of the following 
to form a sufficient depot of grain at Gondokoro,| places by observation of the temperature of boiling 
under the charge of his own men, to insure to|water:——Cairo, Thebes, Assoun, Junction of At- 
Captain Speke means of subsistence and security | bara, Khartum, the capitol of the Shilluk country, 
from violence whenever he should reach that/the river at a poiut opposite the Bahr el Ghazel, 

aes place ; the second is, to explore the district coloured | Gondokoro, and different stations on your further 

Speke's Journey to Lake Nyanza.—Those who|orange, in the accompanying sketch map. The | route. 
have kept informed in respect to the progress of|third is, to effect a meeting with Captain Speke,| ‘6. The three boiling point thermometers to be 
African discovery will remember that on the ccle-|and teassist him through the hostile tribes between| occasionally compared, and to be carefully preserv- 
brated journey (often referred to in this Journal,)|the lake and the Nile. Many of these negro|ed, with the view of determining any changes in 
in which Major Burton visited and explored one |tribes are known to J. Petherick, and it is precisely | their index errors, ‘They are also to be compared 
of the great lakes of eastern central Africa, known|where the party under Captain Speke would be| with those of Captain Speke, in the event of the 
as the “‘ Tanganika,” his associate, Capt. Speke,|most helpless, that that of J. Petherick would| hoped-for meeting taking place between you and 
discovered at a considerable distance northeast and comparatively speaking, be most at home; and/that gentleman. 
at a much higher altitude, a second immense lake|even if the union of the two parties did not actu-| “7. Simultaneous observations of the rise and 
called by the natives the Nyanza, to which the ally take place, the aid which J. Petherick’s pre-| fall of the Nile, at Gondokoro and Khartum, should 
loyal Englishman prefixed the name of his sover-|sence in the country might, with reason, be ex-|be instituted, and also at as many other places as 
eign, calling it the Victoria Nyanza. 1t is this se-\pected to afford to Captain Speke, can hardly be| trustworthy observers may be found to make them. 
cond lake which was supposed to be the source of| overrated. “8. It is of great geographical importance that 
the Nile. In regard to it, however, nothing defi-| ‘These circumstances being taken into account, |the breadth, depth and velocity of the upper White 
nite was known, as the explorer only saw the together with the fact of J. Petherick’s services Nile and its tributaries be ascertained, in order 
southern extremity and had only very meagre and |being now available, who, beyond any other Eng-| that their sections may be protracted, and the 
indefinite information respecting its extent toward |lishman, is peculiarly fitted for carrying out the quantity of water that passes down them be de- 
the north. The possibility and indeed the plausi- expedition he proposes, the President and Council termined. A few notes on practical methods of 
bility of the proposed solution of the vexed pro-|of the Royal Geographical Society consider that|doing this will be prepared and given to you by 
blem of the Nile, induced the British Government they would fall short of their duty if they left any|—— George. 
to co-operate with the Royal Geographical Society, |legitimate means unemployed for securing those| “9. ‘I'he compass bearing of marked hills should 
ta sending Capt. Speke to Zanzibar, once more,|services to the advancement of geography and the| be frequently taken, aud the position whence they 
thence to retrace his steps to the Nyanza, and tra-|honour of this country. Her Majesty's Govern-|are observed, defined and laid down as unmistaka- 
verse the lake if possible to its northern shores,|ment having declined to send out this additional|bly as possible by cross bearing. Your course 
where of course it could be determined whether a|expedition, the President and Council make their|and estimated distances should be noted continu- 
great river flowed from it. He set out upon this| appeal to the liberality of individual Fellows of the| ously day by day, and the variation of the com- 
second journey, April 21st, 1860, having as an as-|society, and to that of the public. pass frequently determined. 
sociate Capt. Grant. They left Zanzibar for the} “The sum required to be raised is £2000.) “10. ‘Lime observations with your chronometer 

























































































For “ The Friend.” 
Recent Exploring Bxpeditions, 

The following account taken from the present 
month’s number of Sillimans’ Journal, will be in- 
teresting to those who desire to obtain the latest 
information concerning the various efforts now 
making towards a more perfect knowledge of the 
surface of the earth. 
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should be taken, whenever latitude observations) sixth of an acre of small fruits is in itself interest- 


are made. ‘These will serve to connect distant 
points whose longitude has beeen reliably deter- 


ing: 


“The portion of my garden, eighty-five feet 


mined by the rare occurrence of satellite eclipses | square, gives the following result, viz— 


and occultations. 

‘11. If any architectural monuments are met 
with, it would be important to take sketches or 
photographs of them, however rude; to make a 
general plan by measurement, (for which a measur- 
ing tape should be taken ;) and to note any pecu- 
liarities of construction or style, such as the use of 
the arch, the angles of the walls, doorways and 
windows. If there be any inscriptions or hiero- 
glyphs, they should be copied, or impressions taken 
of them, if possible, with coarse paper damped in 
water and pressed with a brush, upon the inscrip- 
tion. Ary small objects of art or antiquity found 
amongst the natives, should if possible, be col- 
lected. : 

‘12, Every observation is to be copied from 
your rough notes into the register-book which is 
supplied to you. Your entries, up to the last op- 
portunity of communicating this wiater with Kbar- 
tum to be forwarded from Gondokoro to the Sec- 
retary of the Royal Geographical Society.” 

Latest Intelligence from Dr. Livingstone.—- 
From the proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London, it appears that Bishop Mac- 
kenzie, of the United University, Central African 
Mission, arrived off the mouth of the Zambesi in 
February, 1861, where he found Dr. Livingstone 
and his associates about to start on an exploration 
of the Rufuma river, in hopes of discovering by its 
waters a more convenient access to the Nyassa and 
Shire districts. The bishop and one of his com- 
panions joined the expedition. 

A letter from Dr. Livingstone to the late Pro- 
fessor Ritter, dated from the Rufuma, March 2, 





was presented to the Berlin Geographical Society | 
at its August Meeting. 

Subsequent intelligence shows that the attempt 
of this bold traveller to ascend the Rufuma in his 
new steamer, the Pioneer, was not successful. | 
After grounding several times he had been obliged | 


to desist, and return to the Zambesi. ‘The failure 
was attributed to the fact that the boat drew five 
feet of water, and did not arrive from England 
till the rainy season was far advanced. 

Lejean's Expedition to Gondokoro.—G. Lejean, 
who is said to have been aided in his outfit by the} 
emperor of the French, set out early in 1860 from) 
Khartum, and went south, hoping to find the source | 
of the White Nile in the Lake Nyanza of Speke,| 
—the same end in part which J. Petherick pro-| 
posed to himself. Lejean reached Gondokoro, and | 
was then prevented by illness from pushing his 
explorations farther. But the Journal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, gives us reason to 
expect good results from his investigations in 
Eastern Soudan and high Nubia. 

Roscher and von der Decken,—Kar) vy. 4. 
Decken, a friend of the late Dr. Roscher, (mur- 
dered in his attempt to reach Lake Nyassa from 
the East African coast,) endeavoured to prosecute 
the discoveries of Roscher, but was robbed and 
driven back. A recent letter to Sir Roderick 
Murchison says that v. d. Decken will now try to 
reach the peaks of Kilimandjaro. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Fruu-Raising in Baltimore.—T. Baynes, in a 
recent American Farmer, gives the following ac- 
count. The amount per acre is of no account, as 
all experience shows that the more extensive the 
operations, though the net profit is greater, the 





proportionate profit is less; but as a statement of 
what can be realized in one season from about one- 


GRAPES. 
763 pounds, at 10 cents 
200 pounds, at 15 cents 7 
170 pounds, at ll cents . . . 
150 pounds, at 10 cents... 


30 
00 
70 
00 
1283 $140 00 
42 quarts of strawberries, at 10 cents . . $4 20 
584 quarts of gooseberries, at 25 cents . 14 50 
174 quarts of raspberries, at 20 cents . 3 50 
4 quarts of red currants, at 8 cents. 32 
3 quarts of black currants, at 8 cents . 24 
13 quarts of white currants, at 8 cents 04 
Rhubarb . . . 00 


. $76 
30 
18 
15 


1 
1 


$24 
140 


80 


Grapes . . .. 00 


$164 80 

$164 80 for 85 feet square is equal to $1031 25 
per acre. 

Labour for digging and hoeing was twelve dol- 
lars. Besides, my attention (which is a pleasure) 
will not amount to over half an hour per day dur- 
ing the season.” 


——_ +s —_ 


Selected. 
NIGHT SHOWETH KNOWLEDGE. 


When I survey the bright 

Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear, 


My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 

The Almighty mysteries to read 

In the large volumes of the skies. 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 

So siient, but is eloquent 

In speaking the Creator's name; 


No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed fur from our human sight, 


But if in steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 


Thus those celestial fires, 
Thongh seeming mute, 

The fallacy of onr desires, 

And all the pride of life confute. 


For they have watched since first 
The world had birth ; 

And found sin in itself accurst, 

And nothing permanent on earth. 


cael: 
Selected. 
THE RIVER. 
Beneath this fair, unclouded sky, 
How sweetly glides the tranquil river, 
Each scene of beauty passing by, 
To ocean's breast it flows forever. 
Now in the sunshine sparkling bright, 
Hid now awhile in deepest shade ; 
Through calm, through storm, by day, by night, 
Alike its onward course is made. 
Here with the willow-bongh it plays, 
There gently sports with weed or flower, 
Yet naught its onward course delays, 
Naught stays the progress of each hour. 
When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
Unchecked, it holds its constant way, 
What time the stilly hours creep 
From lonesome night to busy day. 


Le 
As tends this river to the sea, 
So every thought and word should tend 
Unto that blest eternity 
Wherein mortality shall end. 
Men, mourn not if for life’s brief years, 
Barren hath been the path we've trod, 
If it avail, mid joys and tears, 
To bring us nearer to our God. 
scccnccalalipaiaa 
For “The Friend.” 
The Government of the Tongue, 


The difficulty attending the due management of 
this unruly member is expressed in forcible terms 
by the Apostle James. It is, however, only through 
the inshining of the true Light, that the awakened 
wind is enable to perceive the full importance of 
the duty adverted to, and is made sensible of its 
many failings and short comings in this respect, 
The light which discovers our deficiencies, will also, 
as it is yielded to and obeyed, give power to over- 
come them, and we shall thus prove that divine 
Grace is indeed sufficient for all our needs. Look- 
ing over an old volume published in 1675, I met 
with some remarks, which seemed worthy of being 
revived. The following are extracts, the language 
being a little changed in some instances. 

“The due management of the tongue may rightly 
be esteemed one of the greatest mysteries of wis- 
dom and virtue. Thisis intimated by the Apostle, 
‘If any man offend not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man, and able also to bridle the whole body, 
James iii. 2.’ "Tis storied of Bembo, a primitive 
Christian, that coming to a friend to teach bim a 
Psalm, he began to him the thirty-ninth, ‘I said I 
will look to wy ways, that I offend not with my 
tongue ;’ upon hearing of which verse, he stopped 
his tutor, saying, ‘this isenough for me, if I learn 
it as [ ought,’ and being after six months rebuked 
for not coming again, he replied, that be had not 
yet learned his first lesson, nay, after nineteen 
years he professed that in that time he had scarce 
learned to fulfil that one line. I give not this in- 
stance to discourage, but rather to quicken men to 
the study, for a lesson that requires so much time 
to learn, had need be early begun with.” 

Among the manifold errors into which an ill- 
regulated tongue is apt to fall, is one which the 
writer terms the uttering of ‘ uncharitable truth,” 
it being as possible to impair a man’s reputation 
by true reports as by false ones. There are of 
course, many cases in which justice and right re- 
quire that the truth should be spoken of our neigh- 
Lour, and in which it may not only be lawful, but 
a duty to expose his failings and wrong doing. 
These are rightfully excepted; but apart from all 
cases of this class, if we will narrowly examine the 
grounds of our conduct, we shall probably often 
find a disposition prompting us to allude in some 
disparaging way to the weaknesses, theeccentricities, 
or what we may deem the errors, of others. The 
writer points out several of the more obvious 
causes of this tendency to utter “uncharitable 
truth,” and among them he enumerates pride. “ In 
the first place I may reckon, pride, a bumour which 
as it is always mounting, so it will make use of 
any foot-stool towards its rise. A man who affects 
an extraordinary splendor of reputation, is glad 
to find any foils to set him off, and therefore will 
let no fault or folly of another enjoy the shade, 
but brings into the open light, that by the compari- 
son, his own excellences may appear the brighter. 
I dare appeal to the breast of any proud man, 
whether he do not upon such occasions, delight to 
make some pharisaical reflections on himself; 
whether he be not apt to say, J am not like other 
men, or as this publican, though probably he 
leaves out the ‘God I thank thee.’ Now, he that 
cherishes such sentiments as these in himself, will 
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doubtless be willing to propagate them, to other men leeived from them thirteen millions of moncy as the| for inquiry from among those which were reported 


and to that end, renders the blemishes of others|price of their conveyance. 
as visible as he can. But this betrays an ungen-| “ These various companies command patronage, 
erous spirit, which from a consciousness that he|money, custom,—all that confers power, to an ex- 
wants solid worth, on which to base a reputation, tent previously unheard of in the history of asso- 
js fain to found it on the ruins of other men. ‘The|ciations. They have noble lords and honourable 
true diamond sparkles even in the sunshine ; ‘tis) members for their active agents and astute rulers. 
but a glow-worm virtue that owes its lustre to the|‘They have opportunities of affording advantages, 
darkness about it.” “ Another prompter to de-|or of withdrawing them; of granting or withhold- 
traction is envy. He that has a pique against |ing favours; of indulging in civilities, and of ac- 
another, would have him as hateful to all mankind |quiring popularity, which they often employ to 
as he is to him, and therefore as he grieves and | great advantage. i 
repines atanytbing that may advance his estimation,| “ To the tender mercies of this heterogeneous so- 
so he exults and triumphs when any thing occurs |ciety of companies are our 163 millions of travel- 
which may depress it, and is usually very indus-|ling public handed over, a helpless mass. They 
trious to improve the opportunity, nay, has a strange \are all, as a rule, equally ignorant of the condition 
sagacity in hunting it out. No vulture doth more jof the engine and carriages, and of the line over 
quickly scent a carcass, than an envious persou|which they are to pass; of the strength of the 
those dead flies which corrupt his neighbour's oint- | bridges, the efficiency of the signals, or the regu- 
ment, the vapor whereof his hate, like a wind, |larity with which they are worked. They cannot, 
scatters and disperses far and near. Nor needs he |of course, know what train is before them, or what 
any great crime to practise on ; every little infirmity | train will follow them; nor can they be aware of 
or passion, looked on through his optics, appears a|any of the thousand and one risks to which they 
mountainous guilt. He can improve the least |are exposed. , 
speech or freckle into a leprosy, which shall over-| “The public cannot, then, be expected to exercise, 
spread the whole man, and a cloud no bigger than \of itself, any efficient control over this vast, highly 
a man’s hand, like that of Elisha, may quickly, jorganized, powerful conveyance-machine; but it 
with the help of prejudice, grow to the utter dark-/has nevertheless great power if its influence be 
ening of the brightest reputation. No man thatis|properly directed ; for railway companies are ex- 
eminent for piety, (or indeed but for moral virtue,) tremely sensitive to well instructed public opinion. 
but he shall have many eyes upon him, watching |The public knows very little of the dangers that 
for his halting, and if any the least obliquity can jit incurs, but it is a good judge of the inconveni- 
be espied, he is used worse than the vilest male-|ences which it encounters. Itis patient under them 
factor, for such are tried but at ove bar, and know |to an extraordinary degree. Railways are worked 
the utmost of their doom, but these are arraigned \for profit; and whilst a company is in undisturbed 
by many tongues, and before partial tribunals.” | possession of its territory and traffic, it naturally 
strives to get as much as it can out of the public, 
and to give as little as possible in return. 
“ Nevertheless, when the public convenience is at 
The last number of the London Quarterly Re-|stake in a particular locality, local boards, local 
view contains an interesting article on ‘‘ Railway | authorities and local newspapers are sometimes of 
Control,” from which we take some extracts for| avail in obtaining a remedy.” 
“The Friend.” 5 In the causes of accidents, or of danger to life 
“The iron rail has superseded the road of other and limb, are given instances of overworking; of 
metal ; the six-legged horse has, for long journeys, | parsimony on the part of railroad companies, and 
driven the quadruped out of, or into the field; and |of known culpable and hazardous ignorance on the 
the single stage-coach has made way for the train |part of their servants, which had they been dis- 
of more convenient carriages. ‘The United King-| covered by some British traveller in this country, 
dom is—to its infinite advantage —intersected by ‘would most probably have been adduced as evi- 
10,500 miles of railway, of which two-thirds are |dence of the wretched management of our railway 
constructed with a double line of rails; and the/system, and of American recklessness of human 
gaps over the country are being filled up at the |life. 
rate of 400 miles a year. ‘The enormous sum of} “ That railway travelling is safer than any other 
400,000,0002. has been expended within the last} mode of travelling is well known. Taking the 
thirty-five years upon these works; the total re-/average of a series of years, it would ‘ppear that 
ceipts derived from them during the year 1860 | for an average journey, say of 10 miles, only 1 in 
amounted to 27,766,622/.; and the net revenue jevery 8,000,000 of passengers is killed, and only 
for the same period was upwards of fourteen mil-|1 in every 330,000 is injured, from causes over 
lions and a half. which they have no control. These numbers vary 
“ There are now in the United Kingdom upwards | materially, however, from year to year. In the 
of 300 railway companies, leasing and leased, |last half of 1860, as is shown by the latest return 
working and worked, agreeing and combining, [before us, 136 persons were returned as killed, and 
quarrelling and competing, entering into every |414 as injured; but of these only 36 were killed 
conceivable complication with each other, and pos-/and 364 injured as passengers; and of these again 
sessing in all directions ties of common ambition jonly 23 were killed and 351 injured from causes 
or objects of conflicting interest. They vary in|/beyond their own control. There is no doubt 
the length of their lines from 2 miles to 1,000|that these numbers are below the mark. 
miles, and in the amount of their capital from 20,-|servants of companies are undoubtedly killed and 
000/. to 37,000,000/, They employ, altogether, injured whose deaths are not included in the of- 
120,000 officers and servants; and they possess | ficial returns, in consequence of the necessary in- 
6,000 locomotive engines, 15,000 passenger-car- | formation not being furnished by the railway com- 
riages, and 180,000 trucks, wagons and other ve- | panics. 


hicles. They carried, in the year 1860, besides|  “ Of those disasters which have acquired the name 
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48,000 season and periodical ticket-holders, 163,- jof railway accidents, 840 have been — 
and reported on during eleven years by the officers 


000,000 passengers, of whom about an eighth! 
Were first-class, five-sixteenths were second-class, )of the Board of Trade. 


by the railway companies, or which came under 
the notice of the Board in other ways; and they 
may fairly be considered as representing the prin- 
cipal accidents which were accompanied with per- 
sonal injury. Of the total number of accidents, 
an annual average of 44 out of 76 consisted of 
collisions between trains and engines. We will 
notice such of the accidents reported on as appear 
to us most worthy of attention. 

“In the case of a collision on one of the Scotch 
lines, it was ascertained that the engine-driver and 
fireman had been out for more than thirty hours, 
and that the guard, who had suffered from two 
broken ribs a fortnight previously, and had returned 
to his work for the first time after that mistortune, 
had becn on duty from nine o'clock one evening 
until eleven o’clock on the next morning but one, 
with only two hours and # half for sleep during that 
period! ‘The engine broke down, the guard was 
fast asleep in his van, and a passenger train which 
was following came into collision with the train of 
which he was supposed to be taking charge. 

“On an [rish railway, an engine driver, whose 
ordinary duties extended from 5 A.M. till 10 P. M., 
with three hours’ intermission, fell asleep from 
overwork, and caused an accident. 

“ At no great distance from Birmingham, in one 
case, a signal-man had been on duty for twenty-six 
hours; and there were engine drivers and firemen, 
in another case, whose average duty amounted to 
sixteen hours a day, but who had been out for 
nineteen, twenty-one and twenty-six hours. At 
Normanton a pointsman worked habitually for 
eighteen hours a day. 

“The engine-driver of a coal train near London, 
was at work from 6 A.M. one day until 8.30 the 
next morning. The engine-drivers in North 
Wales were occasionally kept out for twenty-three 
hours; and the ordiuary duties of a stution-mas- 
ter on the South-West of Loudon, extended ovet 
sixteen hours on week days, and thirteen hours on 
Sundays. Certain other men came on duty at six 
A.M., and were sent out with a fresh train after 
working to between 10 and 11 P.M.; and others 
again remained on duty from the middle of one 
day to the evening of the next day. 

“These and other instances of over-work of ser- 
vants are examples of one way in which accidents 
are caused. ‘There are other causes which are 
equally inexcusable, but there are none which are 
more discreditable to the directors and- managers 
of railways. 

“One collision brought to light the case of a 
little girl, thirteen years of age, who was doing 
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These were not by any 
and nine-sixteeuths were third-class; and they re-|means all that occurred; but they were selected |so drawn up that they cannot be carried out. Re- 


tant post in Staffordshire. In other cases, a little 
boy was acting as pointsman in Lancashire; a 
youth of sixteen was doing regular duty of fifteen 
hours daily in a midland county; another youth 
was in charge of telegraph instruments in Kent, 
and, althouge these instruments were intended 
specially to provide for the safety of the traffic, he 
was saddled with numerous other duties which 
rendered it impossible for him to attend to them. 
A youth of nineteen, also was found to have been 
in charge of a long train in North Wales, who had 
lonly once previously been on the line, who knew 
nothing of the running of the trains, or of the com- 
pany’s regulations, and who had not been pro- 
vided with a watch, a time-table, or a book of 
rules. 

“ Over-work, as we have already stated, tends to 
occasion want of discipline; and sometimes regu- 
lations are disobeyed from the want of means, or 
from the force of circumstances, ‘Time-tables are 


duty as gate-keeper and signal-man at an impor-. 
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gulations are printed and supplied to the servants 
of a company which are not suitable, and which 
they are punished for not complying with when 
an accident happens.” 

After pointing out “in extenso,” the common 
causes of accidents, the modes of overcoming or 
removing them, and the precautions and system of 
management which the public had the right to 
insist upon being adopted and carried into effect, 
the article concludes thus. 

“The sum of our conclusions may be stated in a 
very few words. The means of railway control 
which may best be made available for the benefit 
of the public are competition and publicity. Com- 
petition produces convenience, and publicity cau- 
tion. By a judicious encouragement of competi- 
tion, or in other words, by preventing those further 
combinations from being made legal which would 
tend to neutralize this valuable resource, as much 
accommodation may be obtained for the public as 
they can reasonably expect, and more than they 
could get in any other way. Publicity would be 
gained by the Government's placing at once at the 
disposal of the press and the public, that timely 
information as to the true causes of accident which 
they have a right to possess. Responsibility would 
then be attached to the higher officers of railway 
companies; error would be exposed, and truth 
proclaimed ; warnings would be afforded, and in- 
struction imparted ; the lessons of experience would 
be prominently set forth, and would, in a greater 
degree than at present, be practically enforced ; 
and an increased measure of precaution, upon 
which safety principally depends, would, without 
doubt, eventually be ensured.” 


Whoever deserts his duty, to give himself up 
to occupations which suit his taste, (how pious 
soever they may appear,) does nothing accept- 


able to God or beneficial to himself, since in fact, | 


he seeks his own gratification. God must be 


served according to his will; we cannot serve him | 


as we choose. 
fuses compliance with the will of God? 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForeigNe—Liverpool advices to the 26'h ult. Orders 
had been received at Sheerness to dismantle all the gun- 
boats lately prepared for the anticipated difficulty with 
America. 

The Daily News and Star print, with favourable com- 
ment, the permission of Secretary Seward, allowing the 
British troops to pass through Maine. 

It is reported that a number of English steamers have 
been insured to run the blockade of the Southern ports 
of the United States. 

The address of the French Assembly, in reply to the 
speech of Napoleon, while regretting the existence of the 
civil war in America, expresses a confident belief that 
the war will be a]l the shorter, if not interfered with. 

The terrible inundations, in Germany, from the rising 
of the rivers, had caused great distress and incalculable 
damage. The floods extended all over the north and 
east of France toward the Belgian boundary. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, at a small 
advance. Sales of the week, 85,000 bales. Stock in 
port, 473,000 bales, including 178,000 American. Bread- 
stuffs, dull and declining. 

Unirep States.—On the 7th inst., the President trans- 
mitted a message to Congress, recommending the adop- 
tion of a joint resolution, which shall declare in sub- 
stance that the United States ought to co-operate with 
any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of 
slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid to be used 
by any such State in its discretion to compensate for 
the inconveniences, public and private, produced by 
such charge of system. He recommends this as an ini- 
tiative step, anticipating important results from it. It 


What religion is that which re-| 


was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union. A bill for the employment of the deserted 
slaves in South Carolina, and for the occupation and 
cultivation of the cotton lands, passed the Senate by a 
vote of 26 to 14. The two District Committees in the 
House and Senate have decided to report a bill for the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Senate has passed the House bill, which pro- 
hibits all officers, soldiers, &c., in the service of the go- 
vernment, from aiding in the return of fugitive slaves. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 456. Under five 
years of age, 231. On the 8th inst., the banks of this 
city held $30,436,644 in specie. The premium for gold, 
2 per cent. The market for grain on tlie 10th was less 
active. Sales of Spring wheat, $1.22 a $1.24; white 
Michigan, $1.47 a $1.50; oats, 38 cts. a 40 cts.; yellow 
corn, 58 cts. a 59 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 293. Red wheat, 
$1.32 a $1.33; rye, 74 cts.; oats, 36 cts. a 38 cts.; new 
yellow corn, 53 cts. a 55 cts. 

The War.—The military operations have become so 


them, in the narrow limits assigned for this purpose. 

Arkansas.—A despatch from Gen. Halleck, on the 10th 
inst, announces that the U.S. forces, under Gen. Curtis, 
had defeated the rebel army commanded by Price and 
M‘Calloch, after a severe contest. About one thousand 
of the Federal troops were killed and wounded ; the loss 
of the rebels, who were completely routed, was still 
greater. 

Missouri.—The rebel forces at New Madrid having 
been largely reinforced from Columbus and Memphis, 
are reported to be formidable in numbers, and strongly 
intrenched. The Union army commanded by General 
Pope, was close at hand, and a battle was daily expect- 
ed on the 9th inst. 

Tennessee.—The military restrictions on trade between 
the Northern ports and Nashville, have been removed, 
and post-office facilities have been extended to the city 
and various parts of the State. The U.S. forces have 
occupied Murfreesboro, thirty miles south of Nashville. 
The rebel army numbering about 25,000, had retreated 
into Alabama. Accounts from Memphis represent much 
alarm as prevailing there, from the fear that the town 
will be soon taken by the U.S.army. All the gold and 
silver in the banks and the treasures of private indivi- 
duals, had been sent to New Orleans for safety. No ac- 
curate statement has been given of the loss of life a‘. the 
capture of Fort Donelson. From a comparison of the 
different accounts, it appears probable that not fewer 
than two thousand men were killed on both sides, and 
three thousand wounded in this sanguinary conflict. 

Virginia.—Leesburg, Loudon county, has been occu- 
pied by a part of Gen. Banks’s command. The U. S. 
forces have extended their lines in the valley of the 
| Shenandoah, taking possession of such points as ap- 
peared desirable. On the 10th inst., it was not doubted 
at Washington, that the rebels had evacuated Centre- 
ville, Winchester, and other important points, indicating 
a general falling back of their forces. On the 11th, the 
U.S. forces took peaceful possession of Manassas. The 
so-called blockade of the Potomac by the rebel batteries 
is considered virtually at an end. Gen. Hooker reports 
that all the rebel batteries opposite his division have 
been deserted, and the guns spiked. He his taken some 
valuable pieces of cannon. On the 8th inst., an unlooked- 
for-disaster befel a portion of the U.S. fleet in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The rebel iron plated steamer Merrimac came 
out of Norfolk harbour, moved slowly down the chan- 
nel leading to Newport News, and steamed direct for the 
United States sailing frigates Cumberland and Congress, 
which were lying at the nouth of the James river. As 
soon as she came within range of the Cumberland, the 
latter opened fire, but the balls had no effect on her. 
In the meantime the rebel steamers Yorktown. and 
Jamestown came down the James river, and joined in 
the engagement. The Merrimac kept on her course, and 
ran against the Cumberland, striking her about midships 
and laying open her sides. This movement was repeated, 
and then the steamer started for the Congress. The latter 
having had a sharp engagement with the Yorktown and 
Jamestown, and having no regular crew on board of her, 
at once surrendered. The officers were taken off by the 
Jamestown, but the crew were allowed to escape. The 
vessel was then fired. The Minnesota attempted to engage 
in the conflict, but ran aground not far from Newport 
News. The frigate Cumberland sunk, carrying down a 
large part of her crew ; some escaped by swimming to 
land. Wooden vessels being wiolly unable to resist the 
attacks of the Merrimac, her ravages might have pro- 
ceeded much further but for the arrival of the new iron 
clad steamer, the Monitor, which entered the roads from 
New York in the evening, and at once went to the res- 
cue of the Minnesota. The Monitor was attacked by 
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extended, that it is difficult to present a clear view of| 


the Merrimac and all the rebel boats that night, and on 
the following day, but beat them off without sustaining 
any injury. 

North Carolina.—General Burnside’s command have 
taken possession of Winton, and were moving toward 
Suffolk, Va., a station of importance on the Sea Board 
and Roanoke Railroad. 

Georgia.—Affairs in the neighbourhood of Savannah, 
at the latest dates, had not changed. Com. Dupont with 
his fleet has taken Brunswick, and secured the contro] 
of the whole sea coast of the State. 

Florida.—Fernandina, and the river ard town of St. 
Mary’s have been occupied by the U. S. forces. The 
fortifications at these places were very strong, but the 
rebels fled on the approach of Com. Dupont’s fleet, with- 
out attempting resistance. Fort Clinch, which was the 
first place seized by the rebels, has been relinquished 
uninjured, 

Southern Items.—A despatch from Atlanta, Ga., states 
that Murfreesboro, Tenn., has been taken by the Union 
forces, and that Gen. Johnston has retreated with the 
rebel army to Decatur, Ala., a station on the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad. 

The rebel Congress in session, at Richmond, has adopt- 
ed, by a vote of 71 to 11, a resolution directing the mi- 
litary commanders to destroy all the cotton and tobacco 
that is in danger of falling into the hands of the U. 8. 
government. 

A number of Unionists have been discovered and ar- 
rested in Richmond. 

Specie was quoted in Richmond at 40 a 50 per cent. 
premium. 

Bishop Andrews has postponed indefinitely the Gene- 
ral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which was to meet at New Orleans on the Ist proximo, 

There is no great scarcity of necessaries at the South, 
though many articles, such as tea, coffee, butter and 
salt, are high. Sweet potatoes are abundant and cheap, 
and many persons make them their chief article of food. 

The rebels have established powder mills in Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

The people of the South are warmly urging and de- 
manding that Jeff. Davis, the President of the Confe- 
deracy, should take the field in person. 

The rebel legislature at Memphis, Tenn., after several 
ineffectual attempts to transact business, finally dis- 
persed. Gov. Harris was using all his efforts to rouse 
| the people to renewed exertions for the rebel cause, but 
with only partial success. 
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TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 26th 
instant, at 8 o'clock. Members of the Association and 
other Friends interested are invited to attend. 

Cuartes J. Aten, Clerk. 


Philad., Third month, 1862. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Reliet of Persons Deprived of the Use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 19th of 
Third month, 1862, at 3 o’clock, p.m., at Arch Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Wituiam Bertie, Clerk. 
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WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRS, 
(ON THE PHILAD. AND BALTIMORE CENTRAL RAILROAD.) 
The Summer Session will open on Second-day, the 

5th of Fifth month next. 

For information and circulars, address 
Tuomas Conarp, Principal, 
Third mo. 5th, 1862. West-Grove P. O., Pa. 
—_+—+_+2.--__ 
Marnriep, on the 15th of First mo., 1862, at Friends’ 

Meeting, London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Lewis Pussy 

and Evirn T. Parwips. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





